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ABSTRACT 

This topical synthesis addresses the problematic 
issue of whether the techniques, processes, and procedures that 
generally result in effective, high-quality education will also 
achieve results with at-risk youth. After an extended introduction 
that raises this question, the key characteristics of effective 
schools are specified as leadership, a climate of high expectations, 
and clear instructional objectives, reflected in a variety of 
classroom activities and management techniques. Next, conditions 
associated with at-risk students are identified, and successful 
strategies for at-risk students are discussed. Research findings on 
these strategies are grouped into three categories: (1) federally 
funded studies, (2) pull-out programs (autonomous programs that 
provide an experiential curriculum); and (3) classroom-based studies. 
The primary commonalities of successful programs for at-risk youth 
include a strong level of commitment on the part of the instructional 
staff, strong leadership, and small program size. The paper concludes 
by assessing the relationships between research on at-risk youth and 
effective schools research. The accumulated knowledge of alternative 
programs for at-risk youth substantially supports the findings of the 
effective schools researchers, suggesting that the high expectations, 
clear goals, coherent classoom management, monitoring of student 
progress, and orientation toward learning that characterize effective 
schools are also best for addressing the needs of at-risk students. 
An annotated source list is included. (TE) 
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What is the Question? 

There is today a growing consensus that the 
characteristics of effective schools can be iden- 
tified and described. An emerging question is 
**How widely can these characteristics be ap- 
plied*?" Recent studies, for instance, cite the 
efficacy of effective schooling practices with 
ATTieric^n Indian programs and in Title I pro- 
grams. 

The question of effective, high-quality educa- 
tion means many things to many people — 
some would like our young people to be better 
educated in the '^basic skills"; others are con- 
cerned that schools prepare "technologically 
literate" youth; and still others want schools 
to be places where kids learn discipline, citi 
zenship and positive democratic values. While 
all of these concerns are serious, an even 
deeper and more pervasive concern is whether 
we as a nation are going to fulfill the promise 
that all young people will receive a quality 
education. 

For many researchers, the problem of who will 
receive an education is ?o important as the 
problem of how to bring about excellence in 
education. Some disturbing findings have sur- 
faced: 

• Most experts agree that some 30 percent 
of youth in school now will drop out prior 
to graduating. 

• There does not at this time appear to be a 
good definition or even description of who 
these youth are. (Mann) 



• Based on what is known about the dropout 
prone, there is every indication that their 
numbers will increase in coming years. 

• Society will need to bear profound eco- 
nomic costs for failing to educate these 
'^^oung persons. (Levin) 

Given, however, that we know something 
about what makes schools effective, it seems 
worthwhile to ask the question about whether 
the techniques, processes and procedures 
which arguably work in schools will also get 
results wit^ at-risk youth in schools. 

The question is urgent for two reasons. First, 
there is the obvious likelihood that the effec- 
tive schools research will yield knowledge 
which can be applied in providing quality 
education to at-risk students. Second, it is 
equally important to point out that some re- 
searchers sounrl the warning that the effective 
schools movement itself cculd constitute a 
threat to education for at-risk youth if it is not 
accompanied with supports necessary to ac- 
commodate the special needs of those likely to 
be dropouts (Hamilton 1986; McDill, Natriellc 
and Pallas 1985a, 1985b, 1986; Levin 1986) 

Levin fp. 13) puts the matter quite bluntly: 

The unique needs of the educationally 
disadvantaged cannot be fully or 
effectively addressed by reforms of a 
general nature, such as increasing 
course requirements, raising teacher 
salaries, or increasing the amount of 
instructional time. While these 
refo/ms may be desirable on their own 
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merits, they should not be viewed as a 
substitute for direct and comprehen- 
sive strategies to solve the problems of 
the disadvantaged In the absence of 
specific remec.al programs for the dis- 
advantaged, the general reforms may 
overv'helm the abilities of ever larger 
numbers of them to meet the require- 
ments for high school completion. 

The intention of this papor is to take a first 
seep towards answering the question whether 
there is a "fit" between techniques shown to be 
effective with at-nsk youth and the conclu- 
sions reached by the effective schools re- 
searchers. This line of questioning will yield 
one or two possible answers. First, it is 
possible that what works for at-risk youth is 
inconsistent with effective schools findings: 
there may be a population cr* youth requiring a 
"separate" kind of educational experience. 
The second possibility is that there is substan- 
tial overlap between what works with at-risk 
youth and what works in effective schools: the 
effective schools research may provide a useful 
framework for working with students who 
might otherwise receive poor or no education. 

Characteristics of Effective 
Schools 

In recent years, substantial effort has been 
made to identify characteristics which distin- 
guish effective schools. Effective schools are 
those in which all students master priority 
objectives. This definition is derived from an 
extensive review and synthesis of the effective 
schools research (NWREL 1984), which in- 
cluded examination of research in six areas: 
school effects, teacher effects, instructional 
leadership, curriculum alignment, program 
coupling and educational change and implem- 
entation. Through the synthesis of this re- 
search, major findings were identified about 
what takes place in classrooms, school build- 
ings and districts that contributes to high 
levels of sti^dent performance. 

For the purposes of this paper, the intent is 
not to provide an exhaustive review of this lit- 
erature but to indicate key characteristics of 
effective schools which can be compared with 
practices that work with at-risk youth. This 
rich resource base can be organized into three 
major areas, as follow: 



Leadership: The role of t>e building 
principal is to fc -us the whole school on 
instruction and use this for us as a means 
of establishing and acting upon priorities 
in the school. The principal and all others 
in the school know the school is a place for 
learning. 

Climate: All staff and all students share 
the expectation that all students can 
learn. Effective schools exhibit equity in 
terms of learning. Learning takes olace in 
a safe, orderly environment, and scudents 
are expected to behave according to estab- 
lished, fairly executed rules of conduct. 

Classroom Instruction and Manage- 
ment: All teachers are highly skilled in 
and use a variety of instructional methods 
and techniques. There are clear instruc- 
tional objectives, activities are tied to 
objectives, and there is frequent monitor- 
ing and evaluation of student progress 
toward those objectives. 

Conditions Associated with 
At-risk Students 

What conditions predict whether a student 
will be at risk? What conditions predict the 
likelihood of a student dropping out of school 
before graduation? What conditions predict 
whether a student will go through high school 
having a frustrating and unrewarding time — 
regardless of actual graduation? 

Researchers have found that it is possible to 
identify potential dropouts early — as early as 
elementary school (McDill, Natriello and 
Pallas 1986). Hodgkinson (p. 12) found in his 
research a widely he^d view that "we inter- 
vene too late in the course of a student's 
de> elopment, that certain parts of the profile 
of a dropout-prone student may be visible as 
early as the third grade." 

At the same time, there are a great variety of 
conditions associated with being at risk. Re- 
searchers who have investigated characteris- 
tics correlated with a high likelihood of 
dropping out mention demographic, socioeco- 
nomic and institutional characteristics such 
as: 
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• Living in high-growth states 

• Living in unstable school districts 

• Being a member of a low-income family 

• Having low academic skills (though not 
necessarily low intelligence) 

• Having parents who are not high school 
graduates 

• Speaking English as a second language 

• Being single-parent children 

• Having negative self-perceptions; being 
bored or alienated; having low self-esteem 

• Pursuing alternatives: males tend to seek 
paid work as an alternative; females may 
leave to have children or get married 

One very important aspect of the problem is 
that H is clear that populations with thccc 
cha^c4Cteristics are growing — so that if there is 
a correlation between population characteris- 
tics and being at risk, the situation will in all 
likelihood worsen. 

What is the situation? While the issue with 
at-risk youth is frequently portrayed as a 
dropping out issue, it seems that the fact of 
leaving school prior to graduation is only a 
sympu)m. For example, there is evidence that 
in many schools a "push-out" syndrome exists. 
Fine (1986) documents how fome schools 
passively allow students to drop out by with- 
holding any effort to retain them or even to 
find out what the problem is. 

Furthermore, it is very easy to confuse "stop- 
ping out" (leaving scho*- ^or another activity) 
with "dropping out." Ai. finally, who is to say 
whether droppin^j out of a poorly supported 
and/or inadequately staffed school may not 
leave the student better off in the long run, 
particularly if there are alternatives available. 
The measure of our dealing a 'equately with 
the needs of at-risk youth should not, proba- 
bly, be numbers of dropouts, but should 
instead be the kinds of instruction and 
amounts of learning that take place in th'j 
school. 

The issue is the kind and quality of learning 
experienced by the student while in school. 



When the issue is defined in terms of the ex- 
perience, it is an issue upon which the school 
can act. It is therefore interesting to note 
lebullb of bludies of the actual determinants of 
dropping out. 

Data from the "High School and Beyond" 
study have been carefully analyzed to deter- 
mine whether there are characteristics which 
ellectively predict whether a youth will 
become a dropout. Wehlage and Rutter (1986) 
note that "the most powerful determinants 
(according to HS&B data) of dropping out are 
low expectations and low grades combined 
with disciplinary problems, truancy being the 
most common offense" (p. 4). They add that 
while the school can't do much about the socio- 
economic factors that are associated with 
being at risk, the things found to be determi- 
narts are things that are very much under the 
school's control. 

These findings are suppor*^ed by Rock and his 
colleagues (AASA 1985), who analyzed the 
same data and found that factors which 
helped students succeed "have a similar 
impact on achievement gains for all groups of 
students, whether white or black, male or 
female, or enrolled in a public or Catholic 
school" (p. 63). In other words, school efTects 
are school effects and they have impact on all 
pupils equally and without regard to socioeco- 
nomic conditions. 

Rutter, et al. (1979) reached similar conclu- 
sions in their study of the effects of schools in 
London, finding that "children were more 
likely to show good behaviour and good 
scholastic attainments if they attended some 
schools than if they attended others" (pp. 177- 
178). This conclusion was reached after 
controlling for family background and per- 
sonal characteristics. In one final study worth 
mentioning. Sexton (1985) found that students 
transferring from a school with a high dropout 
rate to another with a lower dropout rate 
reflected the lower rate in the extent to which 
they actually left school. 

It is probably important to distinguish be- 
tween social charactersitics of at-risk youth 
and the conditions in schools which inhibit or 
fail to bring about learning. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that at-risk youth are those 
who attend certain types of schools — specifi- 
cally schools with little support, which pro- 
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mote low expectations and which have little or 
no curriculum focus. 

Successful Strategies for 
At-Risk Students 

The title of this s'^ction should probably 
include the phrase "and how do we know?" 
Hodgkinson (1985), for in^^tance, believes that 
a great deal is being done, but it is not widely 
shared and is not well publicized. He asserts 
that"mrny localities, however, have davel- 
oped excellent drop-out prevention programs" 
and there is a "major need to coordinate and 
share information on what works and why." 
He notes that successful programs "combine 
intensive, individualized training in the basic 
skills with work-related projects" and finds 
that "when the relation between education 
and work becomes clear, most of these poten- 
tial drop-outs can be motivated to stay in 
school and perform at a higher level" (p, 12). 

Green and Baker (1986) report on a literature 
search and on their questionnaire survey of 
initiatives for high-risk youth in the Pacific 
Northwest states. They find that much, in- 
deed, seems to be under way, but that practi- 
tioners do not share a common taxonomy or 
framework for discussing and sharing what 
they are doing. 

Hamilton (1986), reviewing the ERIC index, 
found "a surprisingly small number of reports 
and only a few (with) both program descrip- 
tions and data indicating program efTv ctive- 
ness " He was, however, able to find that 
successful programs seemed to exhibit these 
characteristics (p. 4] 0): 

• Dropouts are separated from other 
students 

• The programs have strong vocational 
components 

• Out-of-classroom learning is utilized 

• Programs tend to be intensive — small, in- 
dividualized with low student-teacher 
ratios — and tend to offer more counseling 
that the regular school curriculum. 

In the review undertaken for this paper, 
findings are grouped into three categories: 



large, federally funded programmatic efforts, 
pull-out programs, and classroom-based 
studies. 

FEDERALLY FUNDED STUDIES 

In one of the greatest evaluation efforts ever 
undertaken in support of a social experiment, 
a huge "knowledge development" component 
was made part of the Labor Department's 
Youth Employment Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) in the laU^ 1970- ..id early 
1980s. An enormous amount of information 
was generated by projects funded under this 
program. In general, it can be said that the 
research supported the hypothesis that paid 
work experience tended to help enable low- 
income youth to remain in school longer. 
While the school curriculum otten benefited 
from additional resources, especially resources 
related to career skills, these were normally 
not permanent additions and were not always 
available to all students. Three features of 
these efforts are notable: first, participants 
were generally required to develop a "career 
plan"; second, there was a conscious effort to 
build the program around competencies to be 
attained by participants; and third, in many of 
the programs, participants were provided with 
services, where possible, which would enabJe 
them to stay a part of the program, 

Experienced-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
is a programmatic effort that differs from 
some others in that, in many caser, it at- 
tempts to be tightly interwoven into the school 
curriculum instead of added to it Extensive 
evaluation of EBCE found that students 
participating in it performed at least as well 
(cr no worse) on standardized measures of 
academic learning than nonpj^r'icipants. 

PULL OUT PROGRAJMS 

Wehlage (1983) analyzes several programs 
that successfully involve marginal students in 
school work and try to keep them in school. 
His analysis cuts across a breadth of school 
contexts, and he finds that alienation from the 
school, daily reinforced by teachers and ad- 
ministrators, is one of the most important 
threats to the retention of at-risk youth. He 
asks, "When otherwise normal adolescents 
who have sufficient intelligence to succeed in 
school. ..become alienated and reject the 
school, should not educators attempt to find 
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ways to respond constructively to this signifi- 
cant portion of llieir clientele?" (p. 16j 

Wpblfigp's flfiswpr is that 6diicators un6Qui vo- 
cally can make a difference — tnat teachers 
and administrators can develop ways to retain 
at-risk youth and involve them in learning. 
He criticizes programs which stress only 
"basic skills" or "vocational education" or 
"career educaton" alone as being too narrow 
in focus and thus of limited value He argues 
that schools must provide young people with 
experiences of success in order to counteract 
the messages of failure he finds these young 
people are constantly receiving. He argues 
further that we reinforce the message of 
failure by not expecting enough from the 
marginal student — we tend to place these 
students in "slow" classes and to deny them 
access to challenging experiences. Indeed, the 
failure to develop appropriately challenging 
experiences for these students is one of 
Wehlage's major criticisms of public schools. 
He would have schools stress the development 
of abstract thinking (in the Piagetan sense) 
and the development of social skills. 

In the six effective p-ograms which he out- 
lines, he finds that there are several charac- 
teristics of effective programs. First, there is 
the group of administrative and organiza- 
tional characteristics common among suc- 
ces.^^ful programs. Small size allows attention 
to individual needs of students through fre- 
quent face-to-face interactions and monitor- 
ing. Program autonomy allows teachers the 
flexibility to respond quickly. Decision mak- 
ing authority gives teachers a sense of empow- 
erment, which in turn heightens their commit- 
ment to the program. 

Next, characteristics grouped under teacher 
culture refer to the sense of professional ac- 
countability for program success and the opti- 
mism/confidence teachers have in the pro- 
gram, the extended role of the teacher in 
dealing with the "whole student" which 
creates in students a sense that they are cared 
for, and the sense of collegiality which binds 
together the team of teachers working in the 
program. 

A third set of characteristics is called student 
culture. As Wehlage sayi, "The single most 
valued characteristic of the programs is the 
'family atmosphere"* (p. 36). Wehlage reports 



that successful programs do not suppress 
criticism but instead provide a positive and 
constructive atmospliere in which criticism 

culture is cooperative learning, where help 
may be obtained from other students or 
teachers and where team learning takes place 

Wehlage finds that the most important cur- 
ncular characteristics of effective programs 
for at-risk students is the experiential curricu- 
lum. He makes the very important point that 
a fundamental difference between experiential 
programs and work/vocational programs is 
that the latter tend to focus on monetary 
rewards and to offer less opportunity for 
students to take challenging roles and oppor- 
tunities. Experiential activities, on the other 
hand, offer possibilities for maximizing 
adolescent development that are important 
Wehlage says, "We believe there is sufficient 
evidence about the effects of experiential edu- 
cation (that meet the criteria below) to argue 
for it as an essential component of and 
pro-am for marginal students'* (author's 
emphasis). 

The criteria for experiential education are 
that the program: 

• Should offer "optimal challenge with Man- 
ageable confiict" 

• Should provide a young person an oppor- 
tunity to exercise initiative and responsi- 
bility 

• Should provide the young person with ^ 
task that has integrity fi e., is not "makt - 
work"; and thus reinforces the person's 
sense of dignity 

• Should provide the young person with a 
"sense of competence and success"* 

• Must engage the student in reflection 
about his/ljer experiences (pp. 38-40; 

CLASSROOM BASED STUDIES 

A third kind of study seeks to identify whether 
there are schools successfully working with 
dropout-prone students and if so, to describe 
the techniques they use Edmonds (1979; is 
unequivocal in his assertion that "all children 
are eminently educable and that the behavior 
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of the school is critical in determining the 
quality of that education." Both in his own 
research on schools serving the urban poor 
and in his review of similar research under- 
taken by others, he finds that there arf indeed 
effective schools which demonstrate th^^se 
characteristics: 

• Strong administrative leadership 

• A climate of expectation in which "no chil- 
dren are permitted to fall below minimum 
but efficacious levels of achievement" 

• An orderly, but not rigid, atmosphere that 
is "conducive to the instructional business 
at hand** 

• An attitude which makes it clear that 
"pupil pcqu'oition of the basic skills takes 
precedence over all other school activities" 

• The ability to divert resources "from other 
business in furtherance of the fundamen- 
tal objectives" when necessary 

• Means for frequent monitoring of pupil 
p-ogress, specifically, means "by which the 
principal and the teachers remain con- 
stantly aware of pupil progress in relation- 
ship to instructional objectives." 

A somewhat different tack is taken by McDill, 
Natriello and Pallas (1986), who have synthe- 
sized an extensive number cf research studies 
and evaluation efforts in an attempt to exam- 
ine the potential consequences of tougher 
school standards on students who are at risk 
of dropping out. Their work is included in this 
section because they also focus on classroom- 
based research. They examine first the pos- 
sible positive consequences and then the 
possible negative consequences. 

The nub of the question is whether increased 
standards will make it even harder for at-i'isk 
students to succeed in school. On the positive 
side, when students are confronted with chal- 
lenging standards, they are more likely to pay 
attention in class and spend time on home- 
work. In the studies they cite, class cutting is 
notably higher in classes which put a low 
demand on students than in classes with 
higher demands. These findings hold for 
students of all abilities. In general McDill et 
al. conclude that "results in several different 
lines of research provide hope that raising 



standards will lead students to work some- 
what harder, at least when .standards are 
originally quite lo»v, and that greater student 
effort will lead to somewhat higher student 
achievement" fp. 149j 

Nevertheless, there must come a point where 
expectations are too high for some students to 
succeed without additional assistance of some 
kind. The potential negative effects are 1) 
that greater academic stratification Will occur 
and students will have fewer choices available 
to them; and 2) more deman dir. j time require- 
ments on the part of schools will conflict with 
other demands on students. 

These researchers focus on "alterable charac- 
teristics in schools" to minimize the risk of un- 
wanted effects. They note that size of the 
school is one of the most important factors 
associated with having fewer disorders, higher 
achievement, higher levels of student partici- 
pation and mo^e feelings of satisfaction with 
school (p. 157). 

Other factors include an individualized cur* 
riculum and instructional approach; 
climate, which is concerned with matters of 
governance (the importance of clear rules 
consistently enforced); the system of academic 
rewards (they note that researchers *^iave 
found it useful to employ a variety of alterna- 
tive, detailed reward systems such as learning 
contracts, token economies and grading syb- 
tems that base evaluation on individual effort 
and projress" (p. 159]), and normative em- 
phasis on academic e: cellence. Finally, at 
the classroom level, these researchers assert 
that a clear orientation to work and 
learning in the classroom is es.sential before 
approaches such as individualized instruction 
can succeed They also assert that without 
the orientation to learning, even the best 
teachers will be unlikely to succeed in posi- 
tively affecting the dropout prone 

COMMONALITrF:S 

The primary characten.stic of succf^ssful pro- 
grams for at-risk youth seems to be a strong, 
even intense, level of commitment on the 
part of the instructional staff. As with effec- 
tive schools, where the principal is active in 
the day-to-day operation of the instructional 
program, the leader takes a strong intere.st in 
the operation of the program; traditional roles 
and role relationships are not as important as 
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taking the proper actioii to achieve school/ 
program goals. In both cases there is a clear 
belief that students will succeed. 

Evaluation of programs consistently mentions 
strong leadership as one of the factors con- 
tributing most to their success. Of course it 
may well be that leadership emerges more 
easily in the context of a program or, more 
likely perhaps, that without strong leadership 
th ere wouldn't have been a program in the 
first place. The point seems to be, however, 
that it is the quality of the leadership rather 
than the fact of the program, that makes for 
success. The policy consequences might well 
be consideration of ways of developing leader- 
ship instead of ways of developing the pro- 
grams. 

Another characteristic that emerges from t>^e 
study of successful programs for at-risk youm 
is that small program size enables the de- 
velopment of close, responsive relations 
between teachers and students. This facili- 
tates frequent monitoring of performance, and 
it also enables accurate prescription of correc- 
tive action which, when needed, can take 
advantage of a wide variety of support serv- 
ices or instructional techniques. 

Finally, it should be noted that one of the 
strongest criticisms of schools made by drop- 
outs is that the discipline is unfair and arbi- 
trary. Successful programs that serve drop- 
outs are characterized as having fair— though 
sometimes tough— programs of discipline. 
The programs clarify what offenses are and 
what the punishment is. 

Differences between techniques u.sed to ser^-e 
at-risk youth and techniques in effective 
schools have to do with the types of goals 
which are pursued and not the manner m 
which they are pursued. At the serondary 
level, the most important characteristic of 
programs serving at-risk youth is indeed that 
they are programs; the ones reviewed in this 
paper are pull-out programs. It may well be 
that the only way in which certain youth in 
CLi tain schools can be reached at all is to take 
them completely out of the school context and 
build a program minus the added burden of 
overcoming the residue of bad feelings to- 
wards the school they may have built up. 

Practitioners who work with at-risk youth, 
however, might consider whether there is 
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more instructional value in shaping experi- 
ences in which at-risk pupils interact with 
other pupils. For instance. Ward (1986) notes 

H cooperative learninfr mrnun<i Ccrnall 
groups of students with divers., backgrounds 
working on common tasks) "produce signifi- 
cant gains in academic achievement for 
minority students'* fin desegregated class- 
rooms) (p. 6) The fact of a pull-out program 
seems to limit what can be achieved with 
grouping 

The fact that at-nsk youth are served by pro- 
grams lather than through an effort on the 
part of the school to meet the needs of these 
youth has another consequence. The curricu- 
lum, even in successful programs, tends to be 
limited and to track students into fairly 
narrow channels. Although it would be hard 
to pinpoint, the assumption seems to be made 
that at-risk students need a career-oriented 
education focused generally on nonprofes- 
sional occupations. The point is not whether 
this is appropriate or not for all or even any of 
these students, but rather that the students 
do not seem to have a choice. Indeed, the 
question of limite curriculum never seems to 
arise, perhaps because more fundamental 
needs are being met. 

On the other hand, many successful programs 
for at-risk youth make use of their autonomy 
to develop very rich curricular offerings, 
particularly in the area of experiential learn- 
ing. The benefits of this type of learning may 
well be something that deserves investigation 
by effective schools researchers. Levin calls 
attention to peer teaching and cooperative 
learning as "two approaches that seem to 
work particularly well for disadvantaged stu- 
dents" fp. 15). 

Another con.seauence of the fact that the 
needs ofat-ri.sk youth are served primarily by 
programs is that it may be difficult to decide 
where the program stops. Indeed the tempta- 
tion is to develop a comprehensive program, 
one which owing to the special needs of the 
population to be served, may require compo- 
nents which go far beyond the capacity of the 
school itself to implement or be responsible 
for. For instance, Levin (p. 13) asserts that 
the major components of a strategy to solve 
the problems of disadvantaged students would 
have to include: 

• Providing enriched preschool experiences 
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• Improving the effectiveness of the home as 
a learning environment 

• Improving the effectiveness of the school 
for uddrcssing the ncsds cf the disadvan- 
taged 

• Assisting those from linguistically differ- 
ent backgrounds to acquire skills in 
standard English. 

Relationships Between 
Research on At-Risk Youth 
and Effective Schools 

An examination of both sets of research sug- 
gests that there may be value in applying 
effective schooling practices to at-risk youth. 
Successful programs for at-risk youth in fa:t 
reflect the use of effective practice. Within the 
parameters of the programs, for example, 
there is strong leadership to support and 
guide instructional priorities. All students 
must meet clear expectations for academic 
performance and behavior, and there is 
frequent monitoring of student progress and 
support for success. 

In terms of at risk studrnts as part of the 
general student population, there are other 
factors from the effective schooling research 
which may be valuable (Figure 1): 



• At-risk youth are often channeled to pro- 
grams with special, reduced expectations 
for performance, especially academic per- 
formance. The effective schools research 

and maintain high expectations and 
standards for all students and focus on 
helping them all meet those expectations. 

• At-risk youth exhibit a lack of and strong 
need for success. With clear goals and 
objectives recommended by the effective 
schools research, at-risk youth can move 
toward and achieve measurable success in 
school. 

• Lack of consistency in discipline often con- 
tributes CO the problems of at-risk youth 
who may be, in effect, penalized for being 
at risk. The effective schools research 
supports the establishment and mainte- 
nance of clear rules for behavior of all 
students, with behavior measured against 
the standards, not against previous behav- 
ior or behaviors of other students, and 
with rules enforced fairly and equitably 
for all. 

• A problem in schools with high at-risk 
populations is the decline oi" teacher in- 
volvement and/or accountability for the 
performance of these students. The use of 
effective classroom instruction and man- 
agement techniques, with emphasis on 
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Figure 1 



At-Risk Research 

Separate low expectations 

Need for success 

Lack of consistent discipline 

No teacher involvement, 

accountability 

Lack of attention to needs of 
individual 

Lack of engagement in learn- 
ing 



Effective Schooling R'^search 

High expectations for all 
Clear, achievable goals 
Clear rules for behavior, fairly 
enforced 

Effective instruction and class- 
room management 
Careful monitoring of student 
progress 

Emphasis that school is place for 
learning 
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teacher rssponsibility and expectation 
that all students can and will learn, may 
counteract this teacher withdrawal. 

• There is often a lack of attention to the 
needs of individual at-risk students. Ef- 
fective schooling research supports the 
careful monitoring of all students' prog- 
ress with interventions to improve student 
learning. 

• At-risk youth are often characterized by a 
lack of engagement in learning. The 
effective schools research emphasizes 
holding the expectation that ail students 
are involved in their own learning and 
that all students understand and respect 
the fact that school is a place dedicated to 
learning. 

The accumulated knowledge of alternative 
programs for at-risk young people seems to 
support substantially the findings and recom- 
mendations of the effective schools research- 
ers. Where the differences lie seem princi- 
pally to concern curriculum goals or purposes 
of education. Nonetheless, given the set of 
goals professed by eac} "side," the means of 
attaining them show gr^^at congruence. The 
conclusion to which this analysis seems to 
point can be summed up in the words of 
Ronald Edmonds (] 979, p. 23). 

(a) We can, whenever and wherever 
we choose, successfully teach all 
children whose schooling is of interest 
of us; (b) We already know more than 
we need to do that; and (c) Whether or 
not we do it must finally depend on 
how we feel about the fact that we 
haven't so far. 
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dropout program. This paper is notable 
for both the power of the w* "^^r's argu- 
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excellent programs for the dropout prone 
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suggestions for the practitioner. 
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This paper presents a model program for 
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